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PREFACE 

Improvements  in  wholesaling  and  retailing  are  iit^Dortant  not  only 
to  food  distributors  but  also  to  consumers  and  farmers.  Notwithstanding 
the  substantial  improvements  made  in  food  wholesaling  and  retailing 
during  recent  years,  the  performance  of  these  functions  requires  over 
half  the  total  costs  of  marketing  farm  products.  Retailing  is  particularly 
important  from  another  viewpoint,  since  it  is  in  the  retail  store  that 
the  consumer  decides  whether  to  take  a  product  or  leave  it« 

Most  of  the  Department's  research  and  educational  programs  directed 
to  improving  the  wholesaling  and  retailing  of  food  are  new  compared  with 
some  of  the  service  programs  such  as  market  news,  grading  and  inspection* 
Consequently,  they  are  less  well  known  among  those  engaged  in  food 
distribution.  This  report  is  intended  to  increase  familiarity  with  the 
nature  and  objectives  of  the  related  activities  by  providing  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  statement  on  the  research,  educational,  and  service  work 
currently  under  way  in  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  .on  food 
distribution, 

Harry  C.  Trelogan,  Director 
Marketing  Research  Division 
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^OOD  DISTRIBUTION  EESE.ARCH  AIO  EDUCATIONAL  ^^   SJj^RVICS 
WORK  OF  TEE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  0?  AGRICULTURE 

INTRODUCTION 

Marketing  research^  education^  and  service  was  first  formally  recognized 
as  a  distinct  field  of  vork  in  the  Department  of  Agricult\are  vith  the 
establishment  of  the  Oifice  of  Markets  in  1913«   Similar  work  in  agri- 
cultural production  vas  by  then  well  established,  and  had  been  extended, 
for  some  commodities,  to  include  marketing  processes.   Separate  organiza- 
tional recognition  of  the  marketing  work  reflected  growing  public  concern 
with  problems  arising  from  the  increasing  scope  and  complexity  of  the 
marketing  of  farm  products.  By  the  end  of  the  first  World  War  the  office 
had  become  the  Bureau  of  Markets.   Its  program  involved  research  on  a 
variety  of  marketing  problems  including  supply  and  demand  studies,  improve- 
ment in  preparation  of  products  for  market,  cooperative  marketing,  trans-     _., 
portation,  and  methods  and  costs  of  distribution;  conduct  of  a  market  news 
service;  development  of  grade  standards;  and  the  administration  of  a 
number  of  regulatory  acts. 

Public  concern  with  agricultural  marketing  problems  continued  in  the 
interwar  period,  with  the  collapse  of  farm  prices  in  19^0-21,  the  ensuing 
agricultural  depression  of  the  twenties,  and  the  general  economic  depression 
of  the  thirties.  During  these  decades  the  organization  of  the  marketing 
work  of  the  Department  was  modified  from  time  to  time  to  meet  changing 
needs.  But  the  work  as  a  whole  continued  to  receive  emphasis.  The  variety   .. 
of  marketing  services  increased o  The  scope  of  research  widened  to  include 
secondary  and  later  stages  of  marketing  in  addition  to  those  nearest  the     '/ 
farm.  '■'■'••■ 

A  result  of  this  work  was  a  broadening  and  clarification  of  understanding 
of  the  role  and  importance  of  marketing.  Studies  brought  out  the  costs 
necessarily  involved  in  performing  the  essential  and  useful  functions 
required  in  marketing  farm  products  and  the  extent  of  dependence  of  farmers 
and  consumers  jointly  upon  the  marketing  system.  The  studies  also  indicated  ' 
that  in  marketing,  as  in  farm  production  itself,  there  vjere  substantial 
opportunities  for  developing  more  efficient,  less  costly  methods  and 
practices,  to  the  joint  benefit  of  farmers,  consumers,  and  the  marketing    '  '' 
firms  themselves.   It  also  became  evident  that  agriculture  and  the  marketing 
industries  had  a  common  interest  in  developing  and  expanding  the  markets 
for  farm  products. 

The  broadened  purposes  and  scope  of  the  Department's  present  marketing 
research,  educational,  and  service  work  are  set  forth  in  Public  Law  733  - 
79'th  Congress.   Title  I  of  this  Act  authorizes  "Research  relating  to  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of,  and  the  development  of  new  and  improved 
methods  of  the  production,  marKeting,  distribution,  processing,  and 
utilization  cf  plant  and  anim.al  commodities  at  all  stages  from  the  original 
producer  through  to  the  ultimate  consumer  .  .  .  ." 

Title  II,  the  "Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  19^6,"  which  authorizes 
an  expanded  program  of  marketing  research,  service,  and  educational  work 
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by  Federal  and  State  agencies,  declares  "that  a  sound,  efficient;  and 
privately  operated  system  for  distributing  and  marketing  agricultural 
products  is  essential  to  a  prosperous  agriculture  and  is  indispensable 
to  the  maintenance  of  full  employment  and  to  the  welfare,  prosperity, 
and  health  of  the  Nation.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  promote  through  research,  study,  experimentation,  and 
througli  cooperation  among  Federal  and  State  agencies,  farm  organizations 
and  private  industry  a  scientific  approach  to  the  problems  of  marketing, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products  similar  to  the 
scientific  methods  which  have  been  utilized  so  successfully  during  the 
past  Qk   years  in  connection  with  the  production  of  agricultural  products 
so  that  such  products  capable  of  being  produced  in  abundance  may  be 
marketed  in  an  orderly  manner  and  efficiently  distributed." 

Organization  of  the  Program 

Better  to  effecuate  the  increased  interest  in  marketing  work,  the 
reorganization  of  the  Department  in  195^  brought  together  most  marketing 
research  and  service  programs  in  a  single  agency,  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service.  A  companion  agency,  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
brings  together  activities  relating  to  foreign  trade  in  farm  products. 
Educational  work,  including  that  in  marketing,  focuses  in  the  Federal 
Extension  Service,  established  to  assist  the  Extension  Services  in  the 
States.  Eesearch  cooperation  with  the  States  is  coordinated  through  the 
Experiment  Stations  Divisions  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service.   In 
addition,  the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  conducts  research,  service,  and 
educational  work  on  problems  of  farmers'  cooperative  marketing  associations, 
and  uses  cooperatives  as  a  laboratory  for  research  of  general  application, 
results  of  which  are  made  publicly  available. 

Chief  responsibility  for  marketing  research  in  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  is  in  the  Marketing  Eesearch  Division.   Its  work  is 
carried  out  through  four  branches:  The  Biological  Sciences  Branch, 
the  Market  Development  Branch,  the  Market  Organization  and  Costs  Branch, 
and  the  Transportation  and  Facilities  Branch.  A  substantial  part  of  the 
Division's  research  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  including  participation  in  regional  research 
programs  of  the  stations,  and  through  contract  with  nongovernmental 
research  agencies.  Also,  research  of  the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service 
is  closely  coordinated  with  that  of  the  Marketing  Eesearch  Division. 


The  Agricultural  Economics  Division,  Ai^;  conducts  other  research 
related  to  marketing;  especially  analyses  of  demand  and  supply  for 
farm  products  and  the  market  forecasting  work  that  is  the  basis  for 
the  Department's  outlook  worki 

The  Agricultural  Estimates  Division  is  the  primary  source  of  basic 
statistical  data  on  agi'iculture .  It  issues  periodic  reports  on  crop 
prospects,  livestock  and  poultry  numbers,  production  of  all  major  crop  . 
and  livestock  products,  storage  stocks,  prices  received  and  paid  by 
farmers,  parity  prices,  and  farm  employment  and  wage  rates. 

Marketing  service  and  regulatory  programs  are  conducted  chiefly 
through  the  commodity  divisions  of  AMS.  They  are  responsible  for  the  .  • 
development  and  promulgation  of  grades  and  standards  for  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  provision  of  inspection  services  at  shipping, 
processing,  and  receiving  points.  They  likewise  conduct  the  Market 
News  Services  that  provide  current  reports  of  supplies,  prices,  movements, 
and  market  conditions.  They  also  are  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  various  regulatory  laws  aimed  at  protecting  growers,  handlers,  and 
distributors  against  unfair  practices  or  economic  hazards  encountered 
in  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products. 

The  crop  and  livestock  estimating  and  market  reporting  services 
and  the  inspection  services  for  some  commodities  are  carried  on 
cooperatively  with  State  agencies  in  most  States,  usually  with  the 
State  department  of  agriculture.  The  Federal  department  assists  the 
State  departments  in  the  conduct  of  other  marketing  service  work  through 
a  program  of  matching  funds,  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  19^6  and  administered  through  the  AMS. 

The  Marketing  Information  Division  coordinates  the  publication  and 
release  of  all  reriearch  findings  and  material  collected  and  analyzed  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  Through  reports,  press  releases, 
scripts  for  radio  and  television,  charts,  posters,  leaflets,  and  other 
means,  the  facts  on  the  marketing  of  food,  from  farmers  to  cons'jmers, 
and  on'  programs  to  improve  it  are  made  available  to  the  public. 

The  Food  Distribution  Division  ifl .'responsible  for  a  variety^  ■- 
of  programs  to  promote  wider  distribution  of  farm  products,  including 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program,  and  utilization^.Of.-.commo^itiestiOv  --^r 
surplus.   It  conducts  the  Plentiful  Foods  Program  for  cooperation  with  ■••• 
the  trade  in  moving  products  m  current  heavy  supply. 

The  whole  program  of  marketing  research,  service,  and  educational  v/ork 
depends  heavily  upon  the  cooperation  of  trade  and  industry.  The  very  nature 
of  marketing  research  requires  that  most  of  the  work  be  done  within  the 


market  itself,  so  that  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  villingness  of 
marketing  firms  to  supply  necessary  data  and  to  make  their  plants  and 
stores  available  for  experimentation. 

Educational  programs  are  carried  on  largely  by  vorking  "with  and  through 
trade  and  industry  groups  and  organizations.  Crop  and  livestock  statistics 
are  compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  farmers  and  marketing  establishments, 
as  is  the  information  disseminated  through  the  market  nevs  services.  This 
vide  voluntary  cooperation  of  private  industry  in  these  activities  is 
testimony  to  the  mutuality  of  interest  that  underlies  the  whole  program  of 
the  Department  in  this  field. 

Scope  of  Activities  Relating  to  Food  Distribution 

The  pages  that  follov  summarize  briefly  the  present  marketing  research, 
service,  and  educational  work  of  the  Department  that  has  particular  application 
to  food  distribution.  This  includes,  in  the  case  of  research,  work  in 
fields  ranging  from  increasing  the  efficiency  of  physical  handling  operations 
to  developing  and  testing  merchandising  practices  for  more  effective  sale 
of  food  products.  It  also  includes  a  substantial  amount  of  research  of 
more  general  application,  but  useful  to  the  distributive  trades --current 
market-forecasting  work,  study  of  longer-time  trends  and  technological 
developments  as  they  affect  marketing,  research  on  problems  of  adjustment 
in  pricing  practices  and  the  organization  of  markets  in  the  light  of  changing 
marketing  methods  and  channels  of  movement,  and  studies  of  consumer  preferences 
and  buying  behavior.  Service  and  educational  activities  include  the  market 
news  and  grades,  standards,  and  inspection  programs;  work  directly  with 
wholesalers  and  retailers  to  demonstrate  and  assist  them  in  applying  new 
methods  of  handling  and  merchandising  products;  and  the  promotion  of  foods 
in  abundant  supply. 

I.   AEEAS  OF  DIEECT  APPLICATION 

A.   More  Efficient  Physical  Handling  and  Facilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  distribution  of  farm  and  food  products  involve  the 
physical  handling  of  millions  of  tons  of  merchandise  each  year.  Wholesalers 
unload  products  from  carriers;  move  them  into,  within,  and  out  of  their 
warehouses;  load  them  on  trucks;  and  unload  them  at  the  retail  stores  or 
restaurants  or  institutions.  Retailers  move  the  merchandise  into  the  back 
room;  price  mark  it  and,  in  case  of  perishables,  recondition  it  and  package 
it;  and  move  it  to  display  shelves  and  cases;  after  the  customer  makes  her 
selection--package  and  check  it  out;  and  finally  put  it  in  the  customer's 
car.   Physical  handling  involves  75  to  85  percent  of  the  labor  required 
for  food  distribution.   Moreover,  rough  and  excessive  handling  results  in 
losses  to  marketing  agencies  through  spoilage  and  waste  that  aggregate 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  research  in  this  area  is  to  make  the  labor 
employed  more  efficient  and  to  reduce  spoilage  and  waste.  The  research  is 
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directed  to  problems  of  a  functional  character  and  economic  analysis  and 
industrial  management  techniques  are  combined  to  obtain  increased  efficiency 
in  the  distributive  channels. 

Surveys  are  made  of  the  food  industry  to  determine  current  handling 
and  operating  practices  and  to  discover  those  firms  that  appear  to  have 
the  best  practices  for  the  function  and  department  being  studied.  Then  •  .. 
detailed  economic  and  engineering  type  analyses  are  made  of  those  practices 
that  appear  to  be  performed  most  efficiently  in  firms  with  different 
volumes,  equipment,  methods,  and  location  characteristics.  After  the 
typical  methods  of  performing  the  operation  are  studied  new  and  usually 
improved  vork  methods,  equipment,  layout,  materials,  and  operational  practices 
are  developed  and  tested  under  operating  conditions.  All  of  the  research 
is  conducted  in  close  cooperation  vith  the  distributive  industry  and  all 
of  the  basic  data  are  obtained  directly  from  operating  results  of  the  firms 
studied. 

New  facilities  for  food  distribution  usually  are  planned  to  make 
possible  savings  in  handling  costs  and  reduction  of  waste.  The  Department 
develops  improved  designs  for  the  facilities  and  cooperates  with  industry 
in  getting  the  facilities  constructed.   In  some  instances  this  involves 
the  detailed  analysis  and  planning  of  a  complete  food  distribution  center, 
as  in  the  case  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  planning  of  individual  retail  stores 
and  wholesale  houses.  The  Department  has  furnished  plans  for  the  construction 
of  most  of  the  wholesale  produce  markets  recently  constructed. 

B.  Personnel  Management 

The  research  initiated  by  the  Department  in  this  area  grew  out  of  the 
research  on  improved  handling  and  operating  practices;  it  has  been  abundantly 
demonstrated  that  the  development  of  these  improved  practices  is  worth 
little  unless  the  firms'  operating  personnel  will  use  them.  Eesearch 
concerned  with  improving  personnel  management  has  been  effectively  used  by; 
many  manufacturers  and  other  firms.   Increased  productivity  has  been 
obtained  and  resistance  to  new  procedures  reduced  through  better  organization 
and  coordination  of  work  groups,  improved  methods  of  introducing  new 
operating  procedures,  and  better  training  techniques.  However,  there  has  . 
been  little  application  of  these  experiences  to  the  food  distribution 
industry.  The  development  of  the  Department's  research  has  aided  in 
demonstrating  that  better  personnel  management  practices  can  contribute 
to  increased  productivity  in  food  distribution  as  tangibly  and  directly  as 
improved  handling  facilities  and  equipment. 

The  objective  of  this  general  area  of  research  is  to  help  obtain  the 
full  potential  value  of  sound  operating  procedures  and  improved  handling 
methods  by  better  personnel  management  practices,  thus  holding  down  the 
co3t;.of  distributing  food.  The  research  is  designed  in  part  to  develop 
and  test  training  and  retraining  techniques  which  can  be  applied  by  operators 
to  reduce  resistance  to  and  win  more  enthusiasm  for  labor-saving  procedures 
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and  equipment.  Other  research,  is  directed  tovard  improving  managerial 
skills  and  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  communication  bet"ween  the  store 
manager  and  his  wholesale  suppliers  or  central  chain  store  organization  so 
managers  may  learn  and  use  improved  distribution  methods  vith  a  minimum 
amount  of  delay. 

C.  J^anagement  Practices 

Improved  handling  procedures,  facilities,  operating  practices,  and 
personnel  policies  are  insufficient  to  maximize  efficiency  unless  efficient 
management  practices  also  prevail.  Management  must  be  able  to  organize 
operations  efficiently  and  maintain  adequate  records  for  control.   Management 
practices  in  respect  to  such  things  as  buying  procedures,  delivery  schedules, 
inventory  control,  and  pricing  policies  affect  operational  efficiency  and 
■waste  . 

The  objective  of  the  research  in  this  area  is  to  develop  management 
practices  that  vill  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  operation.  Ansvers 
are  being  sought  for  such  questions  as:  What  reports  should  be  provided 
to  store  managers  and  supervisors  to  help  them  control  expenses?  What 
specific  programs  can  operators  use  to  control  waste?  How  can  managers  and 
supervisors  be  effectively  encouraged  to  organize  and  plan  the  work  of  their 
de'partments,  stores,  and  warehouses?  What  kinds  of  performance  reports 
can  be  developed  and  how  can  they  be  used  effectively? 

Research  in  this  area  by  the  Department  as  well  as  other  agencies  has 
been  fragmentary.  Most  of  it  has  been  developed  in  connection  with  other 
projects  concerned  with  increasing  operating  efficiency. 

D.  Quality  Maintenance 

Economic  loss  results  not  only  from  outright  spoilage  but  also  from 
deterioration  in  quality.  The  impact  in  large  part  is  at  the  distributive 
level,  although  it  may  be  due  to  causes'  in  harvesting,  packing,  shipping, 
and  storage.  The  Department  has  an  extensive  program  of  biological  research 
on  physiological  causes  of  spoilage  and  deterioration  and  on  treatments 
to  prevent  them  (also  to  prevent  insect  infestation) .   At  the  wholesale 
and  retail  level  several  specific  studies  have  been  undertaken  on  how  to 
prevent  spoilage  and  loss . 

A  study  of  the  behavior  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  nonrefrigerated 
display  cases,  with  and  without  overnight  cold  storage  and  in  refrigerated 
cases,  refrigerated  mechanically  and  with  ice  is  nearly  completed.  The 
defects  that  develop  in  fruits  and  vegetables  during  retail  display  have 
been  described  and  methods  to  prevent  these  losses  have  been  worked  out. 

Testing  chemical  treatments  and  other  means  to  prevent  decay  in  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  they  move  through  marketing  channels  is  another  project 
that  bears  directly  on  preventing  spoilage.  Of  equal  importance  is  the 
work  done  on  the  transit  refrigeration  of  crops  like  tomatoes  and  peppers 
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that  subsequently  spoil  if  held  much  belo^;  50°  for  several  days  or  a  week, 
and  for  early  pears  that  benefit  by  shipping  them  at  moderate  temperatures 
that  will  initiate  ripenings 

In  keeping  with  the  increasing  demand  for  stable  foods  excellent  in 
quality,  convenient  in  preparation  for  the  table,  and  retaining  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  fresh  product,  a  vigorous  program  of  appropriate 
research  is  maintained.   It  seeks  economy  in  preparation,  transportation, 
and  storage  to  improve  marketing  efficiency  to  the  advantage  of  producer, 
distributor,  arjd  consumer.  Frozen  orange  juice  concentrate  was  developed 
in  a  phase  of  this  program,  cooperative  with  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission. 
More  recently  orange  juice  powder  and  tomato  juice  powder  have  neared 
comm.ercial  development  as  a  result  of  another  phase,  A  third  resulted 
in  fruit  essences,  the  volatile  flavoring  of  true  fruit  as  i<!e   have  it  now. 
Important  advances  have  been  made  in  processed  poultry  technology.  Still 
another  has  resulted  in  the  stable  egg  powder  without  which  most  of 
today's  prepared  cake  mixes  would  not  be  practicable,  Dehydrofreezing, 
a  Department  process  by  which  certain  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be 
reduced  by  half  in  weight  and  bulk  xiithout  quality  loss,  then  preserved 
by  freezing,  is  just  being  commercialized,, 

Current  activity  is  directed  to  Improvement  in  milk  concentrates,  to 
development  of  potato  flakes  and  other  concentrated  potato  products,  to 
improvement  in  processing  cherries,  prunes,  blueberries,  xjalnuts,  sx-;eet 
potatoes  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  to  develop  the  technology  of 
frozen  baked  goods  and  to  many  other  projects, 

E,  Packaging 

Packaging  of  food  products  occurs  at  all  stages  of  distribution  and 
research  concerned  vjith  packaging  is  done  at  all  levels.   It  has  for  its 
objectives:   (1)  Development  of  better  and  cheaper  packages  or  containers 
that  are  best  adapted  to  efficient  methods  of  handlirjg  and  shipping; 
(2)  use  of  packages  to  extend  market  life  and  maintain  quality;  (3)  standard- 
ization and  simplification  of  containers;  (U)   increased  efficiency  of 
packaging  operations;  and  (5)  economic  evaluation  of  types,  sizes,  and 
designs  of  containers. 

Illustrative  of  the  research  to  extend  market  life  is  that  done  for 
pears  by  packing  them  in  polyethylene-lined  boxes  which  are  kept  sealed 
during  storage,  VJhen  packed  in  this  manner,  the  fruit  does  not  shrivel 
and  it  keeps  a  month  or  two  longer  than  the  ordinary  pack.   It  also  holds 
up  better  in  the  distributive  channels „ 

Research  designed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  packaging  operations 
at  the  wholesale  and  retail  levels  has  been  directed  primarily  to 
paclcaging  meat  and  produce,,  The  objective  has  been  to  develop  improved 
vjork  methods,  materials,  equipment,  workplace  arrangements,  and  back  room 
layouts  to  perform  the  packaging  or  unitizing  operation. 
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Packaging  is  also  an  important  factor  in  merchandising  and  research 
is  conducted  on  the  effect  of  different  styles  and  sizes  of  paclcages  on 
consumer  acceptance  and  retail  sales  volume. 

F.  Mark:et  Development  and  Merchandising 

The  development  of  nev  products  and  the  improvement  of  existing 
products  are  key   factors  in  maintaining  present  markets  and  developing 
new  ones.  The  primary  purposes  ,of  the  vork  in  this  area  in  the  Department 
are  to  determine:   (1)  iMarket  potentials  for  various  agricultural  products; 
(2)  economic  aspects  of  expanded  or  alternative  outlets  for  nev  or 
established  agricultural  products;  (3)  economic  feasibility  of  byproduct 
utilization;  and  (h)   development  of  merchandising  practices  vhich  will 
result  in  larger  sales  to  consumers. 

Research  during  the  recent  past  has  been  directed  toward  appraisal 
of  new  product  potentials  and  a  study  of  potential  markets  for  other 
commodities  which  are  in  surplus  supply.   Illustrative  of  the  research  in 
this  area  is  that  of  testing  and  evaluating  the  possibilities  of  expanding 
outlets  for  frozen  grapefruit  sections.  Another  study  in  this  general  area 
was  one  made  on  the  implication  of  changes  in  consumption;  prices,  and 
merchandising  methods  for  milk  on  net  returns  to  producers  and  distributors 
in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

I^rchandising  research  currently  underway  in  the  Department  is  designed 
to  test  and  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  use  of  selected  retail  merchandising 
practices--packaging  and  package  sizes,  type,  size,  and  location  of 
displays,  pricing  differentials,  and  methods  of  pricing  and  promotion-- 
upon  sales  of  and  consumer  demand  for  selected  commodities.  Alternative 
methods  of  merchandising  a  product  are  being  evaluated  by  measuring 
comparative  consumer  purchases  using  applications  of  the  rotational -type 
experimental  designs  to  eliminate  time  and  store  differences. 

Illustrative  of  the  merchandising  work  being  done  is  that  for  apples 
in  which  the  commodity  was  displayed  in  combinations  of  bulk  and  polyethylene 
bags  (plain  and  printed)  with  variations  in  bag  weights  and  pricing  units 
offered  customers.  Similar  research  on  alternative  methods  of  merchandising 
are  currently  being  tested  and  measured  in  a  series  of  controlled  experiments 
for  potatoes,  pears,  pork  chops,  red  sour  cherries,  and  carrots. 

G.  Wholesaling 

Research  focused  on  problems   at  the  wholesale   level  up  to  the   present 
has  emphasized  developing  methods  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
independently  operated  produce   and  grocery  wholesale   firms.      1/aterials- 
handling  research  now  underway  with  wholesale  produce   distributors  has   as 
its  objectives   the  evaluation  of   currently-used  handling  methods  and 
equipment  and  the  development  of   improved  methods  and  equipment.     Emphasis 
has  also  been  given  to  designing  imprroved  wholesale  produce   market  facilities 
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Research  with  grocery  wholesale  firms  has  been  priiuarily  directed  to 
improving  the  work  methods  and  equipment  of  warehouses  and^  to  a  limited 
extent,  toward  more  efficient  delivery,  selling,  and  administrative  practices. 
Many  other  problems  of  these  types  of  wholesalers  as  well  as  other  types 
of  wholesalers  and  chain  store  operations  remain  to  be  studied. 

The  proper  integration  of  the  wholesaling  and  retailing  functions,  as 
shown  by  chain  store  operations,  can  make  possible  substantial  economies 
in  food  distribution.   >fany  independent  food  wholesalers  serving  independent 
retailers  have  launched  or  are  seriously  considering  launching  broad 
programs  to  assist  their  retailers  in  becoming  more  efficient  and  effective 
operators  and  to  help  the  wholesaler  reduce  his  costs.  Research  in  this 
area  is  designed  to  develop  effective  integration  practices  primarily  for  the 
independent  wholesalers  and  retailers  but  also  for  the  chain  operators  where 
feasible.  Research  has  been  focused  on  the  service  programs  of  grocer 
wholesalers  to  determine  what  practices  appear  to  be  effective,  how  they 
are  being  used,  and  what  new  practices  should  be  followed.   Service  whole- 
salers of  other  types  such  as  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  meats,  poultry, 
and  institutional  suppliers  have  similar  problems  of  coordinating  their 
wholesaling  function  with  the  retailing  function. 

H.^  Retailing 

Most  of  the  Department's  research  at  the  retail  level  has  had  for  its 
objective  to  increase  efficiency  of  food  distribution  through  developing 
improved  handling  and  operational  practices.  Additional  research  has  been 
done  on  merchandising,  management,  and  personnel  problems  but  these  studies 
have  been  largely  of  an  exploratory  nature  in  a  relatively  new  area  of 
research. 

lAxch  of  the  research  has  been  conducted  in  supermarket  outlets  of 
corporate  chains.   This  type  of  cutlet  has  advantages  in  developing  results 
with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  resources  which  results  are  nevertheless 
applicable  to  other  types  of  outlets.   Improved  work  methods,  materials, 
equipment,  workplace  arrangements,  layout,  and  operational  practices  have 
been  developed  for  the  grocery,  meat,  frozen  food,  and  produce  departments 
as  well  as  the  check-out  operation.  Some  research  has  been  carried  on 
through  service  wholesalers  with  the  objective  of  helping  independent 
retailers  utilize  their  selling  space  to  best  advantage.  Results  developed 
have  been  made  available  to  the  industry  through  such  media  as  Government 
publications,  trade  magazines,  public  patents,  educational  agencies,  and 
speeches.   As  resources  become  available  it  is  planned  to  direct  more  research 
to  working  directly  with  the  smaller  operators  as  well  as  continue  to  work 
on  the  many  problems  still  confronting  the  supermarket  operators. 

I .   Institutional  Outlets 

Research  studies  on  the  institutional  eating  places  have  been  limited 
largely  to  basic  descriptive  studies  and  to  the  exploration  of  problems. 
The  increasing  significance  of  institutional  outlets  is  indicated  by  the 
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increasing  proportion  (15  to  ^0   percent)  ot  the  nation's  food  supply  being 
channeled  through  them, 

A  study  of  public  eating  places  vas  irade  in  Minneapolis  and.  Fairmont, 
Minn,  in  which  procedures  vere  developed  for  studying  the  importance  of 
eating  places  as  marketers  of  food.  Basic  information  was  assembled  as 
to  management  practices  and  costs  of  food  and  services  of  such  agencies;  and 
concerning  their  practices,  costs  of  operation _,  sources  and  methods  of 
purchase,  and  quantities  of  food  handled.   In  addition  the  opportunities 
for  further  research  in  this  area  vere  evaluated. 

Similarly,  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  studying  the  food  buying  and 
uses  of  a  selected  group  of  public  and  private  institutions.  Basic  data 
obtained  vere  the  per  capita  quantities  of  food  issued  to  their  kitchens, 
their  sources  of  supply,  and  the  prices  paid. 

In  connection  vith  research  on  the  marketing  of  individual  food 
commodities,  several  studies  have  been  'undertaken  of  the  uses  and  preferences 
of  restaurants  and  ether  public  eating  places  for  particular  commodities  in 
their  several  forms.  For  example^  a  survey  of  the  use  of  frozen  foods  and 
their  substitution  for  fresh  and  canned  items  by  public  eating  places  is 
nov  in  progress.   In  addition  to  the  data  on  purchases  in  a  summer  month 
and  a  vinter  month,  the  reasons  for  use  and  nonuse  of  specific  frozen 
items  are  being  obtained  from  about  500  restaurants  and  cafeterias. 

II.   UIIDEP.LYING  EESEAECH 

In  addition  to  the  vork  described  in  section  I,  several  aspects  of 
the  broader  research  program  of  the  Department  have  implications  for  food 
distribution.  This  research,  of  course,  frequently  bears  directly  on 
particular  operational  problems,  but  its  central  objective  is  to  develop 
information  generally  useful  in  oeasuring  the  changing  character  and 
magnitude  of  economic  factors  affecting  agricultural  marketing.   It  provides 
a  framework  or  setting  vithin  vhich  specific  problems  can  be  examined  more 
effectively.  The  following  sections  set  forth  briefly  the  main  areas  of 
this  underlying  research. 

A.   Basic  Data 

An  important  part  of  the  Department's  program  is  the  regular  collection 
and  summarization  of  data  concerning  factors  important  to  agricultural 
marketing.   Over  600,000  farmers  furnish  information  showing  livestock 
numbers  and  crop  acreages,  quantities  produced  and  marketed^  quantities 
held  in  storage  and  the  like.  Price  reports  are  received  from  numerous 
first  handlers  and  other  marketing  agencies.  Data  regarding  quantities  of 
agricultural  products  processed  are  collected  from  many  firms  engaged  in 
these  operations,  and  information  on  stocks  at  particular  levels  of  trading 
is  assembled  regularly.   Supplementing  this  information  is  that  provided 
to  the  Department  by  other  agencies  who  collect  it  from  primary  sources. 
Foreign  trade  data,  for  example,  are  collected  and  summarized  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  « 
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Unusual  statistical  problems  are  faced  in  determining  accurate  procedures 
for  determining^  National  aggregates  and  averages  from  the  small  samples  which 
necessarily  must  be  used.   A  small  but  important  phase  of  vom   in  the 
Department  is  tha  formulation  and  testing  of  improved  statistical  techniques 
employed  in  collecting  these  basic  data. 

B   Underlying  Trends  and  Their  Impact 

Department  researchers  are  constantly  engaged  in  combining  data  on  food 
supplies,  demand,  prices,  and  martietings  with  other  economic  observations 
from  Government  gnd  trade  sources  to  determine  and  report  on  the  situation 
and  outlook  for  major  commodities,  for  all  food  together  and  the  general 
marketing  and  transportation  situation  for  farm  products.  Periodic 
forecasts  are  issued  for  each  major  group  of  food  products^  such  as  meats 
fats  and  oils  and  fruits;  on  the  demand  and  price  picture  for  farm  products 
intended  primarily  for  farmers  and  distributors;  and  on  the  national  food 
situation.  These  reports  furnish  up-to-date  information  regarding  demand 
and  price  conditions,  food  supplies  and  their  utilization,  and  special 
developments  in  the  distribution  of  each  group  of  farm  products .  The 
National  Food  Situation,  for  example,  carries  the  official  estimates  of 
the  annual  U.  S-  per  capita  consumption  of  each  food  item,  the  outlook. 
for  retail  food  prices  and  discussion  of  the  current  food  situation  and 
outlook.  These  reports  are  designed  to  help  producers  adjust  their 
production  to  expected  demand,  and  help  marketing  agencies  regularize  the 
flow  of  products  from  the  farm  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Of  particular  interest  to  marketin_^  agencies  is  the  reporting  of  costs 
of  marketing  a  wide  ran-ie  of  farm  products  and  the  price  dif ferentialS'- 
or  margins --existing  between  the  successive  stages  through  which  these 
products  move  from  farmer  to  consumer.  The  overall  purpose  of  this  research 
is  to  measure  costs  and  margins  and  the  changes  in  them,  and  to  analyze 
the  factors  influencing  them  as  a  basis  for  suggesting  ways  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  agricultural  marketing. 

The  ;4arketing  and  Transportation  Situation  reports  each  quarter  on  the 
current  status  of  price  spreads  and  marketing  charges,  and  appraises  the 
current  situation  and  outlook  for  the  marketing  of  farm  products. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  19^6  this 
work  has  been  increased  markedly ^  and  a  number  of  more  detailed  examinations 
have  been  undertaken.  Recent  examples  include  analyses  concerning  margins 
and  costs  involved  in  the  marketing  of  beef  and  of  egg  and  poultry  products. 

In  addition  to  the  shorter-range  analysis  and  forecasting,  from  time 
to  time  over  the  past  30  years,  the  Department  has  prepared  longer -range 
projections  of  supply  and  consumption  of  farm  products  under  alternative 
economic  conditions  looking  ahead  for  5  to  25  years.   Projected  population 
growth >  labor  force,  rates  of  productivity  and  investment,  technological 
developments^  changes  in  yield,  and  in  production  practices  are  all  considered. 
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Respite  the  complexities  involved,  this  type  of  research  has  videspread 
application  ranging  from  the  formulation  of  acreage  adjustment  plans  and 
other  public  programs  to  the  planning  for  dams^  industrial  processing 
plantS;,  and  new  mariteting  facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  overall  long-range  projections,  attention  is  given 
to  particular  developments  influencing  the  operation  of  the  marketing  system 
for  farm  products  in  order  to  provide  information  to  the  public  and  to 
appraise  actual  and  proposed  Government  programs.   I^jor  technological 
changes ;  such  as  the  increasing  sale  of  food  in  frozen  form,  are  examined 
in  order  to  assess  consequences  in  terms  of  the  need  for  new  martceting 
facilities^  the  capital  investments  required,  and  the  geographic  location 
of  processing  facilities  and  its  impact  on  farm  production  patterns. 
Important  institutional  developments  in  such  fields  as  labor -management 
relation  or  futures  trading  patterns,  are  appraised  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  effect  on  costs,  the  demand  for  food,  and  the  incidence  of  risk.  The 
influence  of  marketing  of  such  governmental  programs  as  those  concerning 
interstate  movement  of  products,  price  programs,  marketing  practices,  and 
grades  and  standards  are  reviewed  to  determine  their  effects  on  efficiency 
and  prices . 

Changes  in  several  factors  such  as  improved  facilities  in  homes, 
proportion  of  housewives  employed,  the  drift  toward  the  suburbs  in  many 
areas,  the  forms  in  which  food  is  retailed  and  the  changing  competition 
among  foods  are  influencing  the  consumer  and  institutional  demand  for  food, 
which  in  turn  bears  on  numerous  questions  relating  to  marketing  efficiency, 
prices,  and  producer  income.  Major  developments  of  this  character  are 
analyzed  as  part  of  the  basic  program  in  the  Department. 

Besearch  is  also  conducted  on  problems  relating  to  tne  efficiency  of 
the  pricing  system  for  particular  commodities  n.n  selected  areas.   In  some 
exchanges  and  wholesale  markets  the  pricing  process  has  been  affected  by 
the  substantial  decline  in  the  number  of  transactions  occurring.   In  other 
cases  differentials  for  grade  and  quality  existing  in  retail  prices  are 
not  fully  reflected  in  differentials  prevailing  in  markets  in  which  farmers 
sell.  The  character  of  the  competition  in  some  markets  has  changed  because 
of  the  growing  size  of  some  purchasers  and  changes  in  the  pricing  practices 
employed  by  marketing  firms.  Methods  of  price  reporting  by  market  informa- 
tional services  need  constant  study  to  assure  that  they  are  keeping  abreast 
of  changing  patterns  of  marketing  and  the  new  needs  that  arise  with  them. 

C .   Consumption  Patterns  and  Consumer  Behavior 

The  research  of  the  Department  on  food  consumption,  the  make-up  or 
patterns  of  consumption  and  the  factors  bringing  about  those  patterns,  is 
of  direct  importance  to  food  distributors  as  well  as  to  farmers,  processors, 
and  consumers  themselves.  Two  principal  sources  of  information  on  food 
consumption  are  market  disappearance  data  and  data  from  surveys  of  household 
consumption  and  of  use  of  food  in  eating  places  and  institutions. 
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Tne  Department  prepares  annual  estiraates  of  the  national  per  capita 
consumption  oi  each  kind  of  food.  Quantities  of  foods  consumed  by  our 
civilian  population  are  derived  from  information  on  production,  stocks, 
foreign  trade,  military  takings,  and  nonfood  use. 

Family  survey  data  provide  another  measure  of  consumption.  Such 
surveys  were  first  made  by  the  Department  to  measure  the  adequacy  of  diets. 
This  is  still  an  important  reason  for  doing  them,  of  course,  but  the  data 
on  the  distribution  of  our  total  food  supply  among  different  groups  in  the 
population  are  videly  used  by  people  interested  in  food  marketing.  National 
surveys  in  vhich  the  Department  has  taken  part  were  made  in  I936  and  19^2, 
for  the  urban  population  in  19^+8,  and  for  large  segments  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion in  19-1-8  and  195c! .  An  even  more  extensive  and  intensive  survey  is  being 
made  in  the  spring  of  1955- 

In  recent  years,  the  Department  also  has  obtained  family  purchase  data 
from  private  firms  and  colleges  concerning  consumer  purchases  of  such 
commodities  as  citrus  products,  dairy  products,  and  margarine. 

Because  the  patterns  of  food  consumption  away  from  home  apparently  vary 
in  certain  outstanding  respects  from  those  of  household  consumption,  the 
pilot  surveys  of  food  use  in  eating  places  and  in  public  and  private 
institutions,  referred  to  on  pajes  9  and  10  wei-e  undertaken. 

Analytical  work  with  consumption  data  has  included  (1)  detailed 
descriptions  of  consumption  patterns  and  changes  in  rates  of  consumption; 
(2)  study  of  interrelationships  of  the  consumption  rates  and  prices  among 
individual  commodities  and  groups  of  commodities;  and  (3)  attempts  to 
determine  and  measure  the  relative  importance  of  major  factors  affecting 
rates  of  consumption  and  prices  paid  and  changes  in  them.   (Such  factors 
include  size  and  location  of  the  population,  family  characteristics,  income 
and  other  measures  of  economic  status,  changes  in  manner  of  living  including 
demand  for  additional  marketing  services  with  food,  technological  changes, 
and  other  long  term  trend  factors  . ) 

Preferences  and  buying  behavior  of  household  consumers  and  industrial 
users  of  agricultural  products  are  also  subjects  of  research  conducted 
by  the  Department  and  in  cooperation  with  State  Experiment  Stations .  These 
studies  are  used  to  guide  both  industry  and  Government  agencies  in  merchan- 
dising and  educational  programs  and  in  product  development  work.   It  reflects 
the  increasing  difficulty,  as  marketing  becomes  more  and  more  complex,  for 
the  producers  and  those  along  the  distributive  chain  to  know  exactly  what 
is  happening  to  the  original  commodity,  who  is  using  it,  whether  the  product 
is  satisfying  consumer  needs,  and  what  competition  a  specific  commodity  faces 
Industry  has  come  to  rely  less  on  "individual  judgment"  and  more  on  objective 
measurement.   Mistakes  are  costly  and  large-scale  innovations  are  less 
speculative  if  plans  are  based  on  careful  analysis  of  consumer  wants  and 
small-scale  market  tests. 
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Operations  at  the  distributive  level  often  influence  greatly  tne 
success  of  a  product.   In  these  situations  studies  are  made  to  ascertain 
what  is  being  used  and  why  certain  selections  are  made.  How,  for  example, 
do  retail  stores  market  fresh  foods,  processed  foods,  garments,  and  yard 
goods  ? 

When  the  problem  requires  a  better  understanding  of  the  behavior  of 
the  individual  consumer,  the  consumer  himself  becomes  the  object  of  observa- 
tion. What  does  he  buy?  Why  does  he  make  certain  selections?  Does  he 
want  prepackaging,  different  sized  packages ;  or  new  designs?  Such  questions 
as  these  can  be  answered  when  the  consumer,  either  industrial  or  individual, 
is  asked  about  his  use  of  and  preferences  for  agricultural  commodities. 

A  variety  of  "use  and  preference"  problems  are  dealt  with,  and  thus 
differing  research  techniques  must  be  used.   If  it  is  important  to  know  the 
reason  the  consumer  has  for  certain  behavior,  a  personal  interview  is 
required.   If  information  on  trends  is  needed,  a  panel  of  reporters  often 
provides  the  best  measure.   If  information  is  needed  concerning  retail 
operations,  store  observations  and  analyses  of  store  records  provide  good 
data.   If  the  problem  centers  around  the  way  of  expanding  sales,  controlled 
store  experiments  are  needed  before  large-scale  changes  are  recommended. 
If  a  prediction  is  to  be  made  of  the  possible  success  of  a  new  product,  a 
combination  of  almost  all  techniques  is  necessary;  taste  tests  to  ascertain 
what  product  variations  a  consumer  can  detect,  a  preference  study  to  choose 
which  formulation  should  be  marketed,  a  use  study  to  identify  competitive 
products  and  to  develop  appeals  to  be  used  in  promotion,  a  retail  sxore 
study  to  measure  actual  sales  on  a  pilot  basis,  and  a  follow-up  survey 
to  study  consumer  reactiDn  and  ascertain  whether  repeat  purchases  are  being 
made . 

III.   EDUCATIONAL  AM)  SERVICE  WORK  IN  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

A.  Work  with  Distributors 

The  Department  carries  on  an  expanding  educational  and  service  program 
with  the  distribution  trades  to  promote  the  adoption  of  better  handling, 
management,  and  merchandising  practices.  To  adapt  the  work  closely  to 
local  conditions,  it  ia  carried  on  largely  in  cooperation  with  trade 
organizations  and  with  State  agencies. 

Since  19^7,  the  Department,  in  cooperation  with  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry,  has  sponsored  a  nationwide  program  of  training  for  food  whole- 
salers and  retailers  and  their  employees  in  methods  of  merchandising  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.   This  program,  conducted  under  contract,  and  supported 
in  part  with  industry  funds,  provides  courses  of  instruction  for  retailers 
designed  to  aid  in  improving  their  handling,  packaging,  display,  and 
merchandising  practices.   One  course  is  addressed  primarily  to  retail 
employees  while  another  is  directed  to  management  problems.   In  addition, 
under  this  joint  industry -government  program,  fruit  and  vegetable  wholesalers, 
retail  food  chains,  and  voluntary  retail  groups  are  assisted  in  establishing 
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iiierchasidislng   departments  and  personnel  are  trained  to  s^aff  ohe.u.   One 
of  the  principal  functions  of  such  merchandising  departments  is  to  assist 
retail  food  store  operators  to  adopt  improved  methods  of  handling  and 
merchandising  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  so  as  to  prasent  cons"amers  with 
better  quality  products  and  thus  stimulate  increased  sales  -while,  at  the 
same  time,  reducing  the  costs  of  handling  these  highly  perishable  commodities 

As  another  service  to  food  distributors;  many  otate  Departments  of 
i^riculture,  with  the  help  of  Federal  matching  funds,  provide  direct 
technical  assistance  to  the  management  of  marketing  agencies  on: 
(a)  Handling  and  organizational  practices,  plant  layout,  and  equipment 
that  improve  efficiency;  fb)  packing,  processing,  loading,  and  handling 
methods  that  maintain  product  quality  throughout  marketing  channels,  and 
(c)  improved  merchandising  methods  that  result  in  better  consumer  acceptance 
and  increased  sales. 

The  Extension  Service  program  in  food  merchandising  started  in  1936 
with  a  limited  number  of  comprehensive  clinics  in  merchandising  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  being  held  in  Massachusetts.   Since  19^7^  "t^.e  program 
has  expanded  as  nev  projects  have  been  developed  by  the  Land  Grant  Colleges 
and  financed  on  a  marketing  fund  basis  with  AMA  funds.  A  regional  project 
which  has  been  in  operation  in  the  6  New  England  States  for  the  past 
k   years,  has  contributed  to  development  of  the  work  in  that  area.  Twenty 
State  programs  were  in  operation  during  fiscal  1955  a^*^  several  additional 
State  programs  are  expected  to  be  started  during  fiscal  19^6. 

While  the  first  programs  were  concerned  only  with  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  operations,  work  was  developed  with  other  departments  and  overall 
store  problems  in  some  States  soon  after  the  AMi\   program  was  actively 
underway.   The  early  fruit  and  vegetable  programs  were  concerned  largely 
with  subjects  such  as  principles  and  practices  of  handling  and  care, 
displaying,  overnight  care,  pricing,  and  record  keeping.  Present-day 
programs  provide  meetings  and  clinics  for  retailers  in  areas  such  as  pre  - 
packaging,  more  efficient  handling  practices,  display,  record  keeping, 
merchandising,  business  outlook,  financing,  store  layout,  personnel ^ 
management, and  pricing.  Wholesalers  have  taken  a  very  active  part  in 
these  programs,  sponsoring  clinics^  developing  effective  follow-up  programs 
and  otherwise  assisting  in  the  development  of  programs  in  specific  areas. 

Programs  have  been  broadened  at  the  request  of  retail  and  wholesale 
groups.  As  the  work  develops  further,  more  attention  will  be  given  to 
dealing  with  specific  problem  areas  which  local  groups  of  retailers  indicate 
aho'ild  receive  attention. 

B .     Plentiful  Foods  and  the  National_,SchgpJL Lunch  Programs 

The  Department  administers  a  number  of  food  distribution  programs 
designed  to  improve  marketing  and  increase  consumption  of  abundant 
agricultural  commodities. 
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Perhaps  the  one  best  Rnown  to  food  distributors  is  the  Plentiful 
Foods  Program  for  increasing  the  movement  of  foods  in  abundant  supply- 
through  regular  distribution  channels.  This  is  accomplished  by  enlisting 
the  cooperation  and  the  merchandising  k.now-hov  of  the  food  distribution 
industry  and  the  promotional  and  educational  resources  of  the  various 
informational  media. 

The  regular  service  that  this  program  offers  is  a  monthly  list  of 
foods  determined  to  be  in  such  supply  that  additional  merchandising 
attention  is  needed  to  move  them  into  the  hands  of  ciaasumers  .  These 
lists  go  to  all  segments  of  the  food  trade  and  their  cooperation  is  sougnt 
in  stimulating  sales  of  these  foods  through  advertising^  display^  and 
other  promotional  means.  Simultaneously^  the  lists  are  also  sent  to 
newspapers,  radio  and  TV  stations  throughout  the  country,  as  veil  as  to 
national  magazines  and  other  publications  reaching  both  the  public  and 
food  selling  organizations. 

The  Department  has  been  placing  increased  emphasis  on  special  merchan 
dising  drives  in  vhich  the  food  trade  and  others  in  a  position  to  help 
are  asked  to  concentrate  their  selling  efforts  during  a  specified  period, 
usually  from  tvo  to  four  veeks.  A  special  effort  of  this  type  is  under- 
taken only  at  the  request  of  producers  and  after  assurance  that  the 
particular  industry  itself  will  actively  participate.  The  Department's 
role  in  these  special  merchandising  drives  is  to  assist  in  development 
of  a  coordinated  program  embracing  producers,  food  distributors,  and  the 
Government  to  increase  sales  to  consumers. 

Another  important  activity  of  the  Department  contributing  to  broadening 
the  market  for  foods  is  the  National  School  Lunch  Program.  I^st  of  the 
Department's  funds  that  go  into  this  program  are  provided  to  States  as 
cash  payments  to  be  used  to  help  schools  make  local  purchases  of  food. 
Participating  schools  are  reimbursed  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
foods  purchased  for  the  lunch  program.  If  the  lunches  served  meet  meal- 
type  standards  established  by  the  Department.  By  requiring  the  service 
of  a  well-balanced  meal,  the  program  opens  up  increased  markets  for 
important  foods  such  as  milk,  eggs,  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 

In  1953-5^?  10  million  children  in  56,000  schools  participated  in 
the  program.  These  schools  purchased  $275  million  worth  of  food  from 
local  suppliers.  The  Federal  reimbursement  funds  made  up  approximately 
$67  million  of  this  total;  the  rest  came  from  funds  raised  within  the 
States,  primarily  from  the  local  communities  in  which  the  program  operates. 
Participating  schools  receive  additional  assistance  in  the  form  of  food 
commodities  which  are  purchased  by  the  Department  specifically  for  the 
program  or  made  available  under  price  support  or  surplus  removal  programs. 
However,  most  of  the  food  used  in  the  program  is  purchased  locall^v  by 
the  participating  schools. 
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The  Special  Sclaool  Milii  rrogra^;  announced  by  the  Departmer.t  on       v. 
Sc'ipt&ml-er  10,    195^,  is  designed  to  move  more  r^jlk  directly  into  ccnsumptioii 
channels   by  assisting  States  and  local  coromanitles  to  increase  the  service 
of  milk  in  schools.  A  base  is  establicihed  for  each  participating  school, 
representing  consumption  of  milk  by  children  last  year.   Schools  purchase 
milk  from  regular  suppliers  and  are  reimbursed  for  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  milk  served  over  and  above  their  base  consumption.  Thus,  the  program 
will  help  to  stimulate  increased  consumption  in  those  schools  no^w  serving 
milk;,  as  well  as  encourage  the  establishment  of  milk  services  in  more 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

C  .  Consumer  Marketing  Information  Programs 

Results  of  research  developed  by  colleges,  Governmental  agencies,  and 
industry  are  used  as  basic  material  in  consumer  information  programs 
conducted  by  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  by  the  U.S.D.A.  Localized 
information  is  most  helpful  to  consumers,  and  it  is  the  job  of  the  workers 
in  each  area  to  give  the  consumers  helpful  facts  to  guide  them  in  their  food 
purchases.  Specialists  interpret  food  marketing  in  terms  of  the  consumer's 
interest  and  velf are .   The  folloving  types  of  information  are  disseminated: 
(1)  Seasonally  abundant  supplies  of  food,  marketing  peaks,  and  shipment 
and  price  comparisons;  (2)  selection  of  food,  grades,  quality,  variety, 
nev  uses,  and  food  preparation;  and  (3)  marketing  research,  nutrition, 
and  other  information  about  food.  Radio,  television,  and  newspapers  are 
the  usual  means  of  presenting  this  information  to  the  public.  Food  editors, 
health  and  welfare  workers,  schools,  and  public  institutions  also  use 
this  food  marketing  information.  Exhibits  and  demonstrations  are  used  to 
reach  the  public  with  food  marketing  information  and  to  encourage  it  to 
imprsve  its  buying  practices. 

D .  Market  Information 

The  Department's  market  information  services  are  designed  to  assist 
producers,  shippers,  processors,  and  distributors  to  appraise  available 
food  supplies,  develop  long-range  marketing  policies  and  pricing  plans, 
and  make  day-to-day  adilustments  in  their  buying  and  selling  activities  to 
meet  changing  market  conditions.  Of  primary  interest  to  producers, 
shippers,  and  processors  are  the  periodic  estimates  of  acreage,  production, 
stocks,  livestock  numbers  and  prices  received  by  farmers;  as  described  on 
page  10.  These  basic  data  indicating  relative  volume  of  supplies  to  be 
marketed  also  are  important  to  handlers  at  all  stages  of  distribution  in 
the  planning  of  their  marketing  activities. 

Of  more  immediate  interest  to  distributors  are  the  market  news  services 
providing  day-to-day  information  on  prices,  movement,  demand,  and  supplies 
in  the  principal  terminal  markets  as  well  as  the  more  important  areas  of 
production.   This  type  of  market  information,  available  for  each  of  the 
important  food  groups  and  disseminated  widely  by  radio,  television,  news 
papers,  and  direct  mailings,  is  an  indispensable  tool  for  the  food 
distributor  in  planning  his  purchases  and  sales^  establishing  -prices,    and 
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scheduling  merchandising  activities.  Daily  prices  in  tne  teraiinals  and 
at  shipping  points  help  him  to  determine  vhen,  vhere^  and  how  much  to 
buy-;  while  daily  reports  of  rail  and  truck,  shipments  and  receipts  in  the 
terminal  mark.ets  keep  him  apprised  of  the  flow  of  commodities  to  market. 

'mother  market  information  service  useful  to  food  distributors  is  the 
monthly  report  of  stocks  of  frozen  and  perishable  foods  in  public  cold 
storage  warehouses.  These  are  an  important  statistic  in  measuring  rate 
of  flow  of  these  commodities  into  consumption  through  the  marketing  season. 

E.  Grading  and  Inspection 

The  U.  S.  grades  for  the  various  foods  and  the  official  grading  or 
inspection  services  are  among  the  important  services  of  the  Departiiient 
contributing  to  the  more  orderly  flow  of  commodities  to  market  and 
facilitating  food  distribution.  The  grades  provide  basic  description  of 
quality  and  other  characteristics  to  assist  producers^  distributors,  and 
consumers  alike  in  the  baying  and  selling  of  foods.  They  help  to  make 
market  news  quotations  more  meaningful  and  are  used  by  producers,  processors 
and  other  marketing  agencies  as  quality  control  indicators  in  preparing 
products  for  market . 

Even  though  many  of  the  U.  S.  grade  standards  have  been  in  effect  for 
30  years  or  more  and  others  are  being  developed  continuously^  there  are  still 
many  foods  for  which  no  official  grades  have  yet  been  issued,   ^fereover^ 
changes  are  occurring  constantly  in  the  methods  of  preparation,  processing, 
handling^  and  merchandising  of  foods,  thus  requiring  periodic  revision  of 
.grades  to  reflect  these  changes.  Most  of  the  official  standards  are  of  use 
primarily  in  wholesale  trade ^  but  for  a  limited  number  of  commodities  grades 
have  been  developed  for  use  on  a  voluntary  basis  at  the  consumer  level. 

In  order  to  provide  official  certification  as  to  the  quality  of  foods 
on  the  basis  of  the  U.  S.  grades,  the  Department  operates  grading  or  inspec 
tion  services  for  each  of  the  important  groups  of  foods.   In  some  instances, 
these  services  are  conducted  entirely  by  the  Department;  in  others,  they 
are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  States.  Some  of  these  grading  or 
inspection  services  are  compulsory  while  others  are  voluntary;  they  are 
supported  at  least  in  part  by  the  fees  paid  by  the  users  of  the  services. 

F .  Regulatory  Programs 

A  number  of  regulatory  programs  are  administered  by  the  Department 
pursuant  to  specific  acts  of  Congress.  These  programs  deal  largely  with 
the  economic  aspects  of  marketing  and  serve  to  protect  producers  and  others 
in  the  marketing  channel  against  various  hazards.  Examples  are  (1)  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  which  is  designed  to  suppress  unfair 
and  fraudulent  practices  in  the  marketing  of  fresh  and  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  (2)  the  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act,  which  seeks  to  provide  maximum 
protection  against  losses  of  stored  agricultural  commodities  and  to  provide 
a  sound  basis  for  credit  on  such  commodities.  Other  acts  deal  with 
marketing  practices,  labeling,  and  mandatory  inspection  of  commodities. 
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IV.      EIBLIOGR/^HY 

The   following  list   of   recent  publications  were    selected  to  be    indicative 
of  U.S.D.A.   publications   available   in  the   field  of  food  distribution.     They 
are   not  necessarily  exhaustive   of  all  published  material  available    in  the 
Department  on  any  one   subject.     The  bibliography  is  organized  to   correspond 
with  the  organization  of  the   principal  report. 

iMarketing,   USDA  19^4  Yearbook  on  Agriculture  .     The   Superintendent  of 
Documents,    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  ^5,   D.   C.   has   copies   for 
sale  at  $1.75  each.      The  Yearbook  contains  88  chapters  by  11?  writers,    all 
of  them  specialists   in  the   fields   they  write  about.      The  Yearbook  contains 
chapters   on  all  phases  of  food  marketing. 

Areas  of  Direct  Application 

More  Efficient  Physical  Handling  and  Facilities 

1.  Some  Improved  ivfethods  of  Handling  Groceries  in  Self -Service  Retail 
Food  Stores .  By  E.  M.  Harwell  and  Paul  F.  Shaffer.  Marketing  He search 
Report  No.  7.   May  I952 

2.  The  Check-Out  Operation  in  Self -Service  Rexail  Food  Stores.  By 
E.  M.  Harwell  and  Paul  F.  Shaffer.  Agriculture  Information  Bulletin 
No.  31.   January  I95I. 

3 •  Receiving,  Blocking,  and  Cutting  Meats  in  Ketail  Food  Stores .  By 
E.  M.  Harwell,  Dale  L.  Anderson,  Paul  F.  Shaffer,  and  Robert  H.  Knowles. 
Marketing  Research  Report  No.  i^l.   June  1953. 

^'      Packaging  and  Displaying  Meats  in  Self -Service  Meat  Markets.   By 
E.  M.  Harwell,  Dale  L.  Anderson,  Paul  i.   Shaffer,  and  Robert  Knowles. 
Marketing  Research  Report  No.  kk .      June  1953- 

5-   Principles  of  Layout  for  Self -Service  Meat  Departments.   By  Dale  L. 
Anderson  and  Paul  F.  Shaffer.   Marketing  Research  Report  No.  77' 
November  195^- 

6.   Costs  and  Reasons  for  Rewrapping  Prepackaged  Meats,  Poultry,  and 
Cheese .   By  C.  E.  Dobbins  and  R .  W.  Hoecker.   Agriculture  Information 
Bulletin  No.  77.  November  1951. 

7  •   How  Some  V/holesale  Grocers  Build  Better  Retailers  .   By  John  H . 
Davenport  and  R.  W.  Hoecicer.   Marketing  Research  Report  No.  1^. 
May  1952. 

8.  Ivfethods  of  Handling  and  Delivering  Orders  Used  by  Some  Leading 
VJholesale  Grocers.   By  Martin  Kriesberg.   Marketing  Research  Report 
No.  13.   May  195^. 

9.  Marketing  Frozen  Foods --Facilities  and  Methods.  By  J.  Stanford 
Larson,  James  A.  Mixon,  E.  Clinton  Stokes.   June  19^9- 
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10.   Planning  a  Wholesale  Frozen  Food  Distribution  Plant.  By  Jaires  k. 
iMixon  and  J.  Stanford  Larson.  Marketing  Research  Report  No.  l6. 
June  1952 . 

11 •   Use  of  Recording  and  Transcribing  Equipaent  in  Loading  Delivery 
Trucks  of  Produce  Wholesalers.  By  Marvin  R.  Kercho,  Joseph  F.  HerricK, 
Jr.^  and  Stanley  W.  Burt.  Agriculture  Information  Bulletin  No.  ^3 . 
I4ay  1951. 

12.  Hov  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Distributors  Can  Get  More  Out  of 
Their  Materials -Handling  Equipnent .  By  Joseph  F.  Herrick^  Jr.,  Marvin 
R.  Kercho,  Stanley  W.  Burt,  and  Frederick  J.  Miller.   June  I95O. 

13-  An  Analysis  of  Some  Methods  of  Loading  Out  Delivery  Trucks  of 
Produce  Wholesalers.  By  Joseph  F.  Herrick,  Jr.,  Stanley  W.  Burt, 
Marvin  R.  Kercho,  and  Anthony  Zagarella.   Marketing  Research  Report 
No.  15.  May  1952. 

1^.  Allocation  of  Selling  Space  to  Increase  Grocery  Efficiency.  By 
V.  L.  Bro-wner  and  Hans  Pauli.   Pamphlet .  September  195^- 

15.  Frozen  Food  Handling  Efficiencies  at  Retail.  By  Dale  L.  Anderson. 
Pamphlet .  January  195i<-- 

16.  Faster  Price  Marking.  By  Paul  F.  Shaffer  and  Dale  L.  Anderson. 
Pamphlet.  November  1954. 

17-  Citrus  Coder  Cuts  Costs.  By  Dale  Anderson  and  Paul  Shafier. 
Pamphlet .  February  1955 . 

Personnel  Management 

18.   Improving  the  Performance  of  Retail  Food  Store  Cashiers  Through 
Better  Training.  By  Martin  Kriesberg.  Ivjarketing  Research  Report  No.  k8 
June  1953. 

19  •   Improved  Instruction  lySethods  Boost  Employee  Performance  .  By 
Martin  Kriesberg.  Pamphlet.  lyfey  195^- 

Quality  Maintenance 

20 .  Relation  of  Bruising  and  Other  Factors  to  Blue  Mold  Decay  of 
Delicious  Apples.  By  T.  R.  Wright  and  Edwin  Smith.  U.  S.  Dept . 
Agr.  Circ.  No.  935-  January  195^. 

21.  Antibiotic  and  Other  Chemical  Dips  Reduce  Discoloration  of 
Packaged  Cole  Slaw.   By  W .  L.  Smith,  Jr.  and  R.  E.  Hardenburg. 
Phytopathology  kki^Q^.     July  1954. 
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ci'd  .     Transit  and  Ripening  Studies  vith  Calirornla  Mature -Green  Tomatoes. 
By  W.  R.  Barger,  W.  A.  Badspinner,  and  L.  L.  Morris.  H.T.«cS.  No.  317 
and  Calif.  Vegetable  Crop  Series  No.  66.   July  195^- 

k3 .  Film  Liners  for  Boxes  of  Pears  and  Apples.  By  Fisk  Gerhardt  and 
Harold  Schomer.  Pre -Pack; -Age  Yl\\\-YJ.     January  195^- 

2}\ .     Effect  of  Modified  Atmospheres  on  Respiration  and  Yelloving  of 
Broccoli  at  7^"F^  By  M.  Lieberman  and  R.  E.  Hardenburg.  Amer .  Soc . 
Hort.  Sci.  63'.  i^09-4l4.  June  195^. 

^5-  How  to  Ventilate  Packaged  Produce.  By  R .  E.  Hardenburg. 
Pre -Pack-Age  7  (6):  14-17.  February  195^ . 

26.  Vacuum  Cooling  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  By  W .  T.  Pentzer.  Amer. 
Fruit  Growers  73(11)  p.  I3 .  November  1953 . 

27 .  The  Shelf  Life  of  Florida  Valencia  Oranges  in  Retail  Store  Display 
Cases.  Ey  W.  E.  Lewis.  H.T.&S.  Office  Report  No.  301.  August  I953 . 

28.  Maturity  Indices  for  Peaches.   Preliminary  report  of  studies  made 
in  1953.  By  M.  H.  Haller  and  C.  C.  Craft.  H.T.iS.  Office  Report 

No.  310.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.^Agri.  Marketing  Service,  Belts ville,  Md. 
June  1954. 

29.  The  Commercial  Storage  of  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Florist  and 
Nursery  Stocks .  By.  R.  C.  Wright,  Dean  H.  Rose,  and  T.  M.  V/hiteman. 
Agriculture  Handbook  No.  66.  September  195^- 

30.  Market  Diseases  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables.   Eight  publications 
covering  the  major  commercial  fruits  and  vegetables. 

31 .  Development  of  an  Automatic  Machine  to  Detect  "Green-Rot"  in  Shell 
Eggs .  By  K.  H.  Norris,  A.  W.  Brant,  and  J.  D.  Rowan.  Paper  presented 
at  1954  Annual  Meeting  of  ASAE,  Minneapolis,  lyiinnesota,  June  21-23,  195^ 

32.  Detection  of  Washed  Eggs  by  Conductivity  Measurements.  I.  Test 
Methodology.  By  R.  Hixon,  R.  J.  Connolly,  and  George  Stewart.  Food 
Res.  19 (J+): 417-^4-23,  April  195^. 

33  •  Reduction  of  Loss,  Damage ;  and  Transportation  Costs  in  Package- 
Iced  Shipments  of  Lettuce  and  Carrots.  By  P.  L.  Breakiron.   June  1953- 

34.   Transportation  of  Selected  Agricultural  Commodities  to  Leading 
Markets  by  Rail  and  Motortruck,  1939-1950-  By  Ezekiel  Limmer .  June  1951- 

35  •  Test  of  a  Mechanical  Refrigerating  Unit  Designed  to  Maintain  Low 
Product  Temperatures.  By  Harold  D.  Johnson  and  C.  Elliott  Carver. 
i^Iarch  1953. 

36.  Directions  for  Industrial  Use  of  Aerosols .  By  A.  H.  Yeomans.  BEPQ 
Publ.  E-835  (rev.),  \   pp.  October  1953- 
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3 7 .   Procedure  for  Insect  Prevention  and  Com:rol  in  Plants  Processing 
Nonfat  Dry  Milk  Solids  .  Stored-Product  Insects  Section  unnuinbered 
release,  9  pp.  Biological  Sciences  Branch.   March  195^. 

33.  Progress  in  Tests  to  Protect  Packed  Dried  Fruit.  By  D.  F.  Barnes 
and  G.  W,  Reilly.  Dried  Fruit  Assoc,  of  Calif.,  6  pp.  (proc). 
October  1953. 

39 •   Procedure  for  Fumigation  of  Dry  Beans  and  Ccwpeas  on  the  Packaging 
Line.  Af-S  5.  January  1955- 

Packaging 

40 .   Some  Comparative  Methods  of  Packaging  Potatoes  and  Onions  at  the 
Point  of  Distribution.   By  Paul  Shaffer  and  Dale  Anderson.  AI^-12. 
January  1955 • 

^1.   Trade  Reaction  to  Winter  Pears  Packed  in  Fiberboard  Boxes.   By 
Donald  R.  Stokes  and  Russell  L.  Eawes.  August  195^- 

k2 .   Prepackaging  Thompson  Seedless  Grapes  in  Cellophane  Bags  in 
Retail  Stores.   By  Russell  L.  Hawes,  Malvin  E.  McGaha,  and  Donald  R. 
Stokes.   January  1953* 

k^ .     Prepackaging  Tomatoes .   By  William  A.  Aronow  and  James  E.   Bryan. 
October  1952. 

kk.      Prepackaging  Spinach  and  Kale.   By  Fletcher  Pope,  Jr.,  George  Max 
Beal,  and  Robert  L.  Harrison.  August  1951- 

^5 •   Prepackaging  Apples  at  Point  of  Production.   By  Earl  W.  Carlsen 
and  Donald  R.  Stokes.   January  1951' 

46.   Marketing  Florida  Prepackaged  Sveet  Corn.   By  A.  H.  Spurlock  and 
Donald  R.  Stokes.  April  19^9- 

k'J  .     W a ste  and  Spoilage  Losses  in  Merchandising  Fresh  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  in  Bulk  in  Self -Service  Food  Stores.   By  Donald  R.  Stokes. 
August  19^7. 

48.  Cost  of  Prepackaging  Potatoes  in  Maine,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania. 
By  George  L.  Capel  and  Homer  J.  Preston. FCA  Miscellaneous  Report  I63 • 

Market  Development  and  Merchandising 

49.  Fruits  and  Juices  Availability  in  Retail  Food  Stores.   February  1954. 

50.  Consumer  Purchases  of  Fruits  and  Juices  by  Regions  and  Retail 
Sales  Outlets  .   (Quarterly  throughout  the  reporting  period. 
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!?1 .  Consumer  Purchases  of  Fruits  and  Juices  b y  F amily  Characteristics  . 
April-September  1953 . 

52 .  Household  Purchases  of  Butter  and  Cheese ,  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  Solids , 
and  i^iargaririe,  by  Regions  and  Type  of  Retail  Sales  Outlet .  Apr i  1  - 
June  1954. 

53-  Changing  Patterns  of  Milk  Consumption  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  By 

Philip  B.  Dwoskin,  James  A.  Bayton,  and  William  S,  Hocfnagle .  Marketing 

Research  Report  No.  69.  June  195^. 

5^ .  Homemakers'  Use  of  and  Opinions  About  Fata  and  Oils  Used  in 
Cooking ■  By  Trienah  Meyers.  June  1954. 

55-  Preferences  for  Canned  Orange  Juices  that  vary  in  Brix-Acid  Ratio. 
By  James  A.  Bayton  and  Hugh  P.  BeTT!  Marketing  Research  Report  No.  76. 
December  195^. 

56.  Better  Utilization  of  Selling  Space  in  Food  Stores.  -  Part  I.. 
Relation  of  3i2.e  of  Shelf  D'isplay  to  Sales  of  Canned  Fruits  and 
Vegetables.  By  Hans  Pauli  and  R.  W.  Hoecker.  Marketing  Research 
Report  No.  30.  November  1952. 

57 .  Vievs  of  Independent  Grocers  on  Wholesaler-Retailer  Relations  .  ■ 
By  John  C.  Bouma  and  Martin  Kriesberg.   Marketing  Research  Report 
No.  k2.     June  1953 . 

58 .  Terminal  Fruit  Auctions  as  Marketing  Agencies  for  Farmers ' 
Cooper  at  lyes'."  By  Keisey  B.  Gardner.  FCA  Bulletin  29. 

59 •  Cooperative  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shipping-Point  Auctions .  By 
Charles  K.  Baker.  FCA  Bulletin  64. 

60.  Your  Peaches  in  the  Market.  By  E.  C.  Collins  and  C.  R.  Creek. 
FCA  Circular  C-134. 

61.  Food  Brokers  Appraise  Cooperative  Marketing  Practices .  By  Anne  L. 
Gessner  and  Edvard  C.  Collins.  FCA  Circular  C-142. 

62 .  Marketing  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Processed  by  Cooperatives, 
I9I4.Q-49.  By  Anne  L.  Gessner  and  Edvard  C.  Collins.  FCA  Miscellaneous 
Report  151 . 

63 •   Merchandising  Commercial  Frozen  Foods  by  Locker  Plants,  1952. 
By  L.  B.  Mann  and  Paul  C.  Wilkina.  Miscellaneous  FCA  Report  I75. 

Institutional  Outlets 

64.  Eating  Places  as  I>larketers  of  Food  Products.  By  Lester  C. 
Sartorius  and  i'ferguerite  C.  Burke.   Marketing  Research  Report  No.  3« 
1952. 
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Underlying  Be  search 

Trends  and  Their  Impact 

65.  The  Mar'^eting  and  Transportation  Situation.   (Quarterly) 

^'     The  National  Food  Situation.   (Quarterly) 

67.  The  Demand  and  Price  Situation.  (Monthly) 

^^.     Commodity  Situation  Reports  for  livestock^  dairy,  poultry  and  eggs, 
fats  and  oils,  fruit,  vegetables,  vheat,  and  sugar. 

69 .  An  Economic  Analysis  of  the  Impact  of  Government  Programs  on  the 
Potato  Industry  of  the  United  States  .  By  Roger  W.  Gray,  Vernon  L. 
Sorenson,  and  Willard  W.  Cochrane.  Univ.  of  Minn.  Agrl.  Exp.  Sta . 
Tech.  Bull.  211.   June  1954. 

70-  The  Supply  and  Demand  Structure  of  Food  Retailing  Services--A 
Case  Study.  By  Richard  Holton.  Harvard  Studies  in  i^rketing  Farm 
Products  Number  10 -H.  June  1954. 

71-  Price-Making  and  Price -Reporting  in  the  Boston  Egg  Market.  By 
Alden  C.  Manchester.  Harvard  Studies  in  Marketing  Farm  Products 
Number  7-H.  June  1954. 

72 .  Purchases  of  Frozen  and  Canned  Foods  by  Urban  Families  as  Related 
to  Home  Refrigeration  Facilities.  By  H.  W.  Bitting.  Marketing 
Research  Report  No.  60.  February  1954. 

73  •  Retail  Margins  for  Selected  Fresh  Fruits  and  \''egetables  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  By  Henry  T.  Badger.  July  1950  -  January  1951  - 
September  1953* 

74.  Cost  Analysis  of  Bulk  Handling  Methods  for  Fresh  Citrus.  By 
Eric  Thor.  Florida  Mimeographed  Report  55-1 •  September  1954. 

75'  Some  Economic  Aspects  of  Retailing  Chicken  Meat.  By  Waden  and 
Jackson.  California  Bulletin  734.  May  1953- 

76.  Technology  in  Food  i*larketing.  Agriculture  Monograph  No.  14. 
October  1952. 

77*  Supply  and  Utilization  of  Agricultural  Food  Products.  By 
Marguerite  C.  Burk  and  Martin  J.  Gerra .  Agricultural  Economics 
Research  Vol.  VI,  No.  2.  April  1954. 

78.   Long-Range  Agricultural  Policy:  A  Study  of  Selected  Trends  and 
Factors  Relating  to  the  Long-Range  Prospect  for  American  Agriculture . 
Prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
89th  Congress,  2nd  Session  (March  10,  1948). 


I 
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79-  Studies  in  Income  and  Wealthy  Vol.  l6 ,    195^-  A  report  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

Long -Range  Economic  Projection.  By  Rex  E.  Daly. 

Projections  in  Agriculture .  By  James  P.  Calvin. 

80.  Analytical  Tools  for  Measuring  Demand.  By  Richard  J.  Foote  and 
Karl  A.  Fox.  Agriculture  Handbook  No.  64.  A^S .  January  195^. 

Consumption  Patterns  and  Consumer  Behavior 

81.  Consumption  of  Food  in  the  United  States,  I909-52.  BAE  1953 
(Agriculture  Handbook  No.  62)  and  the  corresponding  supplement  for 
1953  in  NFS,  July-September  19 5^ • 

82 .  Recent  Relationships  betveen  Income  and  Food  Expenditures.  By 
Marguerite  C.  Burk.  Agricultural  Economics  Research  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3 
July  1951. 

33.  Distribution  of  the  Food  Supply  of  the  United  States.  By  Marguerite 
C.  Burk.  Agricultural  Economics  Research  Vol.  IV,  No.  3«   Ji^ly  1952. 

Educational  and  Service  Work 

Work  with  Distributors 

84 .  Retailer  Training  in  the  Merchandising  of  Fresh  Fruits  and 
Vegetables .  October  19^9" 

Consumer  Educational  Programs 

85 .  The  National  School  Lunch  Program  -  A  Progress  Report 

86.  USDA  Program  Aids  No .  208  (Processed)   June  I952 

87.  The  Special  School  Milk  Program  USDA  Program  Aids  No.  248  (Processed) 
September  1954. 

Market  Information 

88.  A  large  number  and  variety  of  market  nevs  reports  are  available 
ranging  from  daily  reports  of  prices  and  market  conditions  in  each 
cf  the  leading  terminals  and  many  important  producing  areas  for  such 
c-ommodities  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  poultry  to  veekly,  bi-veekly, 
monthly,  and  annual  summaries  of  such  data  as  prices,  marketings,  rail 
and  truck  movements,  market  receipts,  and  livestock  slaughter.  These 
reports  are  available  upon  request  from  local  market  news  offices  or 
from  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Grading  and  Inspection 

89 •  Standardization  and  Inspection  of  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
USDA  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  60h.     October  19^6.  '- 

90.  U.  S.  Grades  for  Beef.  USDA  Leaflet  No.  310.   June  I95I. 

91.  All  new  or  revised  U.  S.  grade  standards  are  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  vhen  promulgated  and  duplicate  copies  are  available 
to  interested  parties. 

92.  The  Farmer ' s  Share  of  the  Consumer ' s  Food  Dollar .  Leaflet 
No.  123,  U.S.D.A. 


